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to me to be still conceived in a quite gratuitously intellectualistic 
fashion. I am somewhat disposed to question also whether the 
epistemological realism which is pragmatically justified by the de 
facto success of the assumption of an "independent" external world 
is not too easily converted by Prof. Jerusalem into a metaphysical 
realism, which has as little real interest or importance for logic as 
antithetical idealism, so long as both are conceived intelluctualis- 
tically. But these are minor blemishes in what is on the whole an 
admirably conceived book, which gains ethical interest from the 
author's firm grasp of the fact that the new philosophy is destined 
to keep more in touch with human life than the abstractions which 
were supposed to be true for all "intelligence." He perceives that 
by recalling logic from the isolation to which it had been relegated 
(p. 78), we shall the better appreciate our powers of cognition, 
and be better equipped to control our own destiny (p. viii). And 
that after all is so far from being a degradation of pure reason as 
to portend a fulfillment of the very systematization of ends which 
Plato failed to achieve intellectualistically in his "Idea of Good." 

F. C. S. Schiller. 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

The Metaphysics of Nature. By Carveth Read, M. A., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy of Mind and Logic in University College, 
London. London : Adam and Charles Stock, 1905. Pp. 354. 

Professor Read's book is a "study of the validity and adequacy 
of knowledge and belief" regarding Nature. His use of the term 
Nature excludes the Ideals expressed in Polity, Religion, Art, and 
Virtue. The Metaphysics of Ideals is a distinct study and does not 
come within the scope of the present work. That branch of meta- 
physics may yet be treated by him. For he is not sceptical of its 
importance; and various statements scattered through this book 
show that he is not afflicted with the paralysis of self-suspicion and 
fear which seizes many thinkers in facing such problems. 

He approaches his subject in a hopeful mood; but his expecta- 
tions are modest. Speculation, he realizes, is in its infancy. "Our 
descendants may perhaps show a Newton as we show an ape." 
We cannot therefore expect to know things with any degree of 
completeness. "In the fulness of time it may be possible to hold 
beliefs with intelligence as well as conviction. . . . That time is 
not yet; and meanwhile the reproach of 'scepticism' is an appeal 
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to lewd fallacies of a baser sort." Scepticism of some sort is a 
good thing ; it is a necessary condition of all prudent investigation. 
"Truth lives only while she is militant (as Mill urges), so that even 
our own doctrines may be the better for candid strictures." 

Professor Read has been very much influenced by Hume, who 
was, he points out, in many directions a constructive thinker. 
"Hume's liability to be classed among sceptics is not so clear as 
common repute would lead us to suppose." "To psychology, 
ethics, aesthetics, inductive logic, economics, politics, philosophy 
of history and religion, his contributions are numerous and impor- 
tant." Few philosophers, if any, have done more for the positive 
instruction as well as for the enlightenment, of the human mind." 
Scepticism was to some extent a disguise with Hume. "His real 
position seemed to be somewhere between the problematic scepti- 
cism of Carneades and the assertory scepticism of Mill, but de- 
cidedly nearer to Mill." 

Professor Read agrees with Hume that the extreme sceptical 
position is turned by the "pragmatic" argument. But Pragmatism 
as a theory of knowledge (held by Professor W. James and Mr. 
Schiller) he rejects, because it seems to imply the entire relativity 
of knowledge to action. "Truth is essentially cognitive and the 
primary tests are cognitive." "In a sense Pragmatism is a kind 
of Scepticism as any doctrine must be that puts the conviction of 
Reason solely upon any ground other than cognition, whether it 
be action or feeling." Action is important as a guarantee of truth. 
How important it is may be seen in this — that Empirical Reality 
is brought home to us in action, and that (biologically considered) 
only workable beliefs can survive. But the mere survival of a be- 
lief connected with successful action tells us nothing until we have 
clearly and coherently described their relations. "If action is to 
verify belief other than in universal experience it cannot be by post 
hoc, propter hoc, but must be subject to the same conditions as 
other experimental proofs." The same holds of feeling. The 
preference of one argument over another may be a matter of feel- 
ing, as Hume held, but this feeling of preference is not inde- 
pendent of the character of the arguments. 

The tests of truth are definiteness, verification and coordination ; 
and in every study, "in proportion as definiteness of conception, 
vigor of verification, or systematic coordination is wanting, in 
that proportion, a good mind does not experience necessary con- 
viction," 
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The ideal of knowledge is a system of Positive Philosophy. 
Such a system must "start from, and return to Empirical Reality ; 
its judgments must consist of definite concepts definitely related; 
the things and processes supposed to obtain beyond the region of 
sense perception must be interpreted on the analogy of those 
within this region; judgments or laws concerning these things 
and processes must harmonize with one another and conspire to 
form one system under the presiding schemata of the axioms and 
causation." 

His ideal of knowledge does not cause Professor Read to shrink 
from the discussion of ultimate problems. He offers a theory of 
Reality, but a theory which we should expect to find defective, 
since the significance of Ideals has not been sufficiently considered 
in formulating it. His theory in outline is : that in our conscious- 
ness we have an immediate knowledge of Ultimate Reality, and 
that the remainder of Empirical Reality, including our own bodies 
and the external world is a system of phenomena constructed in 
consciousness and in some manner representing the Ultimate 
Reality; that Reality is universally conscious, but its whole being 
cannot be fully expressed by consciousness, so that as to the re- 
mainder of its being, it is transcendent and can only be under- 
stood, partly, from the laws of phenomena which represent it 
objectively, and partly, from the laws of self-consciousness, which 
does not represent it and is not a phenomenon, but the reality it- 
self subjectively conditioned. 

This position is connected historically with that of Spinoza. 
Professor Read and Spinoza agree in maintaining that conscious- 
ness is Reality, and that it is a factor of all Reality. But Read dif- 
fers from Spinoza by maintaining that extension is not on the 
same level as consciousness. Substance, Being, God, may be called 
a thinking thing but not an extended thing. For Spinoza, thought 
and extension are equally attributes of substance, and their modes 
of being (the phenomena of the object and the powers of con- 
sciousness) are parallel manifestation of Reality; whereas for Pro- 
fessor Read "extension and body are phenomena constructed in 
the generic consciousness to represent transcendent Being." And 
since mind and body are not on the same footing the doctrine of 
parallelism is metaphysically not true. 

But although processes of consciousness are immediate Reality 
and not phenomena, it is convenient he thinks to treat them as such 
for the purposes of psychology working as a natural science, and 
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in determining the physiological conditions of sensation and voli- 
tion, the hypothesis of parallelism is indispensable. Many modern 
thinkers (notably Professor Ward) reject parallelism as a meta- 
physical theory and are disposed to accept the conception of the 
interaction of mind and body. But our author rejects 
this conception contemptuously. "The notion of inter- 
action," he says, "is the greatest absurdity that speculation has 
adopted from popular delusion." On his theory body cannot be the 
stimulus of sensation for the phenomenon cannot influence the 
being on which it depends. Volition (as a conscious power) is 
not the cause of movement; it is the consciousness of something 
that happens in Being and becomes manifest in the phenomenon, 
but it does not determine the happening. Volition is an activity of 
being, not however, dependent on phenomena nor (strictly speak- 
ing) upon natural laws, yet it is an activity which acts according 
to an invariable order. It does not imply "spontaneity, contin- 
gency, irregularity, or any deviation of character from the uni- 
formity of nature." 

The relation between the transcendent Being and its phenomena 
requires a new category to describe it. The category of causality 
is inapplicable. Substance and attribute, noumenon and phenome- 
non are also rejected as "incurably static and otiose." He pro- 
poses "manifestation," a term which fully recognizes the one- 
sided character of the relation described — a relation namely, of 
which there is only one term in experience. The category is im- 
perfect; it is "not constitutive, but only indicative or orectic, for 
the other term being beyond experience is inapprehensible." 

We feel dissatisfied with this result. It is not what the 
description of the ideal of knowlege already referred to, led us to 
expect. There is something incongruous in the conception of a 
system of positive philosophy, and a transcendent Being, which 
cannot enter into the Empirical Reality. A system of positive 
philosophy, we have been told, "must start from, and return to, 
Empirical Reality." The transcendent Being of Professor Read's 
system is obtained by inference based on analysis of the empirical 
facts of life ; but it is not brought back into relation with the world. 
It remains an other ; an other, moreover, which makes no difference 
to our conception of the empirical world. For the ontological 
hypothesis above described, has the merit, the author thinks, of 
"not making the slightest difference to any scientific proposition." 
His belief that psycho-physical parallelism is a good working 
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hypothesis for scientific purposes, but not metaphysically true, 
seems somewhat inconsistent with this statement. 

We have no space to refer in detail to the valuable discussions 
on Substance, Space, Time, Matter, Motion, the Subject, Relation, 
the various Physical Categories, and the Categories of Subjective 
Activity. They are well worth reading. The treatment through- 
out is fresh, clear, and masterly, and the literary form is excep- 
tionally good. The book may be classed with the most important 
works published in this generation. And we hope that Professor 
Read will follow it up with a treatise on the Metaphysics of Ideals. 

David Phillips. 

Radyr, Cardiff. 



Religious Genius. By L. S. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1905. Pp. 264. 

Religious genius is assumed in this volume, to be primarily a 
quality, or kind of power, which is represented by a type of relig- 
ious life and experience. Its characteristics are spontaneity, en- 
thusiasm, illumination, intuitive perception, and power. A 
religious man of this type has "the intuitive power to grasp the 
things of God in a superhuman and miraculous way as distin- 
guished from the slow and plodding human methods of reaching up 
to the Divine life and light." He has also a power over sin and in- 
firmity which is different from and far in excess of, the highest he 
knew on the uninspired plane. His life is "the result not of a great 
effort but of a great force." Whether the measure of the genius be 
small or great it is qualitatively different from "talent" even in its 
highest form. In this it is akin to genius in literature and art. It 
will be seen that the word genius is used in a special sense. The 
author does not mean by it "an extraordinary degree of original 
force and ability." Presumably he would say that so called "men 
of genius" are men who possess this quality or power in an un- 
usual degree. But every one who has been "converted," or has 
"received a new heart" and "been born again of the spirit" possesses 
it in some measure. In the Protestant Church, religious genius 
is represented by the Evangelicals; while opposed to them the 
Anglicans "stand as champions and advocates of strenuous effort 
and noble struggle in the realm of moral and spiritual progress." 

Religious genius does not necessarily produce "the grandest 
characters or the best specimens of virtue." It would do so if 



